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LENIN IN LONDON 
by Maxim Gorki 


66 

Oe TIME” is privileged to print Maxim Gorky’s 
description of his first meeting with Lenin. It took place in 
London at the historic second conference of the Russian 
Social-Democrats. Now that the fate of the two peoples is 
bound together in a mortal struggle against a common 
enemy, it is well to remember that our traditional policy of 
providing refuge for exiles in the cause of freedom link 
London and Moscow in one of the key-dates in the early 
history of the Bolshevik Party of the U.S.S.R. The Russian 
Congress met in the Socialist Church in Islington in 


July, 1903. 


I STILL see vividly before me the bare walls of a wooden 
church on the outskirts of London, unadorned to the point of 
absurdity, the lancet-windows of a small, narrow hall which 
might have been a classroom in a poor school. Any re- 
semblance to a church stopped at the outside of the building. 
Inside there was no trace of anything ecclesiastical, and even 
the low pulpit, instead of standing at the far end of the hall, 
was placed at the entrance midway between the two doors. 

I had never met Lenin before this, nor read as much of him 
as I ought to have done. But what I had managed to read, 
and above all the enthusiastic accounts of those who knew 
him personally, had attracted me strongly towards him. 
When we were introduced, he shook me heartily by the hand, 
and scrutinising me with his keen eyes, and speaking in the 
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tone of an old acquaintance, he said jocularly: “So glad 
you’ve come. I believe you’re fond of a scrap? There’s 
going to be a fine old scufHe here.” 


I did not expect Lenin to be like that. Something was 
lacking in him. He rolled his r’s gutturally, and had a 
jaunty way of standing with his hands somehow poked up 
under his armpits. He was somehow too ordinary, did not 
give the impression of being a leader. As a literary man I 
am obliged to take note of such little details, and this 
necessity has become a habit with me, sometimes even an 
irritating habit. Before me now stood a bald-headed, stocky, 
sturdy person, speaking with a guttural roll of his r’s and 
holding my hand in one of his, while with the other he wiped 
a forehead which might have belonged to Socrates, beaming 
affectionately at me with his strangely bright eyes. He began 
at once to speak about the defects of my book Mother— 
evidently he had read it in the manuscript which was in the 
possession of S. P. Ladyzhnikov. I was hurrying to finish 
the book, I said—but did not succeed in saying why. Lenin 
gave a nod of assent, himself gave the explanation: “ Yes, I 
should hurry up with it, such a book is needed, for many of 
the workers who take part in the revolutionary movement do 
so unconsciously, and chaotically, and it would be very useful 
to them to read Mother, the very book for the moment.” 
This was the single compliment he paid me, but it was a most 
precious one to me. 


Then he went on to ask, in a businesslike way, if it was 
being translated, whether it had been much mangled by the 
Russian and American censorship? When I told him that 
the author was to be prosecuted, at first he frowned, then 
threw back his head, closed his eyes, and burst into an 
unusual laugh; this laugh attracted the workers and F. 
Uralsky, I think it was, came up, and three other people. 

I was in a festive mood. I was in the midst of three 
hundred delegates who, I learned, had been sent to the 
congress by one hundred and fifty thousand organised 
workers. Before my eyes were all the party leaders, the old 
revolutionaries. But my festive mood lasted only until the 
first meeting, when they began wrangling about “ the order of 
the day.” ‘The fury of these disputes at once chilled my 
enthusiasm and not so much because I felt how sharply the 
ee 


By David Caplan 


party was divided into reformers and revolutionaries—I had 
realised that in 1903—but because of the hostile attitude of 
the reformers to Lenin. It oozed and spouted out of their 
speeches like water under high pressure out of an old 
hosepipe 

But now Vladimir Ilyitch (Lenin) hurries to the pulpit and 
cries, ‘‘ Comrades! ” in his guttural way. He seemed to me 
to speak badly, but after a minute I and everybody else was 


absorbed in his speech. It was the first time I had heard 
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complicated political questions treated so simply. ‘There was 
no striving after eloquent phrases with him, but every word 
was uttered distinctly and its meaning was marvellously 
plain. It is very difficult to pass on to the reader the unusual 
impression which he made. 

He gave a shorter speech than the orators who spoke before 
him, but he made a much greater impression. I was not alone 
in feeling this. Behind me was an enthusiastic whispering, 
“Now he has got something to say.” It really was so. His 
conclusions were not reached artificially but developed by 
themselves, inevitably. The Mensheviks made no attempt 
to hide their displeasure at the speech and more than 
displeasure at Lenin himself. The more convincingly 
he showed the necessity to the party of the utmost 
development of revolutionary theory so that the practice 
might be thoroughly surveyed in the light of it, the more ex- 
asperatedly did they interrupt him. 

“A Congress isn’t the place for philosophy.” “ Don’t act 
the teacher with us, we’re not schoolboys.” One tall, 
bearded individual who looked like a shopkeeper was 
especially aggressive. He jumped up from his seat and 
stuttered, “Little p-plots—p-playing at little p-plots! ” 
Lenin spoke on warmly, but deliberately and calmly. I learnt 
what his external calm had cost him a few days later. It was 
strange and sad to see such hostility could be roused against 
him by such a natural thought as that “ only by the help of a 
fully developed theory would the Party be able to see the 
causes of the dissension in its midst.” The impression 
formed itself in my mind that each day of the Congress added 
even greater power to Vladimir Ilyitch and made him bolder 
and more confident. With each day his speech sounded 
firmer and the Bolshevik element in the Congress grew more 
and more uncompromising and inflexible. 

His free minutes or hours he spent among the workers 
asking them about the most petty details of their lives. 
“What about the wives? Up to the neck in housework? But 
do they manage to learn anything, to read anything? ” Once 
in Hyde Park a group of workers who had seen Lenin for the 
first time at the Congress were discussing his conduct there. 
One of them made a striking remark. “ For all I know there 
may be other fellows as clever as he in Europe on the side of 
the workers. But I don’t believe you'll find another one who 
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could get you on the spot like that fellow.” Another one 
added, with a smile, “ He’s one of us all right.” Once when 
he came to the inn where I was staying I noticed him feeling 
the bedding with a preoccupied air. “ What are you doing? ” 
Tasked. “ I’m just looking to see if the sheets are well aired.” 

In the Autumn of 1918 I asked a worker from Sormova, 
Dmitry Pavlov, what he thought was Lenin’s most striking 
feature? He answered, “Simplicity. He is as simple as 
truth itself.” He said this as though it had been thought out 
and decided long ago. 

One of our free evenings in London a small company of 
us went to the Music Hall, a democratic theatre. V. Ilyitch 
laughed gaily and infectiously at the clowns and comedians 
and looked indifferently at the rest. He paid especial atten- 
tion to the timber-felling by the workers of British Columbia. 
‘The little scene at the back showed a forest camp and on the 
ground in front two young fellows hewed through the trunk 
of a tree about a metre in thickness in the course of a minute. 
“'That’s for the public, of course,” said Ilyitch. “ They 
couldn’t work as quickly as that in reality. But apparently 
they use hatchets there also and cut up a lot of wood into 
useless chips. ‘There’s English civilisation for you.” I 
didn’t manage to question V. Ilyitch. He was already making 
some interesting remarks about the pantomime as a special 
form of the art of the theatres. “It is the expression of a 
certain satirical attitude towards generally accepted ideas, an 
attempt to turn them inside out, to distort them, to show the 
arbitrariness of the usual. It is a little complicated, but 
mteresting. soni s 

One evening in Moscow, in E. P. Pyeshkovskaya’s flat, 
Lenin was listening to a sonata of Beethoven which was being 
played by Isaiah Dobrowein, and said, “I know nothing 
which is greater than the Appassionata. . . . I always think 
with pride—perhaps it is naive of me—what marvellous 
things human beings can do.” ‘Then, screwing up his eyes 
and smiling, he added, rather sadly, ‘“‘ But I can’t listen to 
music too much. It affects your nerves, makes you want to 
say stupid, nice things, and stroke the people’s heads who 
could create such beauty when they were living in this vile 
hell. But now you mustn’t stroke peopie’s heads. You have 
to hit them on the head without any mercy, although our 


ideal is not to use force against anyone.” 
S 


I Crossed the 


Atlantic on a 


Franco Liner 
Ray Holt 


L. BEGAN with the bed-bugs—maybe without them there 
would have been no talk at all. You could see at once that it 
was going to be hard to find the right opening, for the whole 
atmosphere was one of ill-ease, tight-lippedness on the part 
of the personnel, and the passengers keeping very much to 
themselves. 


It was a Spanish ship coming from Spain to the Western 
Hemisphere, full of Jewish refugees, mainly people of sub- 
stance but heavy with their problems; the Spaniards had 
already got off at X before I got on. I hada nice little cabin, 
a single first for the price of a tourist third, due to the 
courtesy of the Line, or, maybe, to please the British Consul 
who had engaged it for me. (“ They don’t want the English 
to see how bad are their tourist-thirds ” was another version.) 
The boat was not very old, but not so new, either, and many 
of the usual taps, handles and other inner gadgets that are on 
ships weren’t working quite perfectly. Someone had said: 
“As you leave on July 19th, anniversary of the start of the 
war in Spain, there will probably be Falangist demonstra- 
tions and you may have to drink Franco’s health, by order.” 
There was nothing of this, however, nothing. The only 
accompaniment to the extremely succulent meals of that 19th 
and the succeeding days was the feeble and pathetic scratch- 
ing of an anemic band. My three fellow-eaters at the table 
complained of its inaudibility, in a way implying: ‘“‘ Where is 
all the blood and fire of Spanish music now? ” 

We gazed at the photographs on the menus (new ones at 
each meal) of some of Spain’s lovely old towns—all, one 
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noted, were of those that had been in the Franco part during 
the war—but none of us risked a comment of any kind about 
Spain itself or the happiness there at present or during the 
recent past. This lasted five days. Two of my table- 
companions were Spanish-born who had lived long years in 
X and were only going on a visit and who told me with smiles 
that they had residence papers in X; the third was a Mexican, 
rather apprehensive of travel in war-time. No one criticised 
either Republicans or Franco, and all that was remarked—at 
least in my presence—was, yes, food is very scant in Spain 
now. We all felt we could mention that, go that far. 


How many of this crowd of bustling stewards, I wondered, 
had been in the war, some of them doubtless on the Re- 
publican side at that? Maybe I even knew some of them, 
maybe some would recognise me, for in eight months one met 
many, many of the compazeros at the fronts and in the towns 
and villages. If so, a moment would somehow be managed 
in which the burning question of how Spain is today for those 
who live in it could be answered by one or more who had just 


Time to polish our brasses, thanks to these Bolshies, what? By Patrick 
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come from there. But no; no one. Bearing the formal, not 
to say the frigid, atmosphere of bar and lounge and dining- 
room with me, I went to bed, but—not to sleep so soon. 


What were these strange insects, one here, one there, and 
heavens, yes, several inside the pillow-case? Bugs. Alas, 
alas, bed-bugs, of course. Tiny, medium and large, 
mahogany-coloured. To think that in all the travels, in all 
the filth of war’s disrupted nights, in all the odds and ends of 
the world’s taverns and vague habitats. . . . Well, it was 
simply never my fate to see them till now. And by now it was 
too late to do anything about them; it was midnight. I 
caught some, put them in a glass for tomorrow’s proof, shook 
out the bedding, hoped for the best, and when the stewardess 
came in the morning—“ Look,” I said. 


She was a funny type—a kind one never saw in Spain on 
the Republican side during the war, an old-fashioned type. 
She was a bobbing sort of body, with a red nose, full of 
jocular grimaces and winkings, middle-aged, comic, in- 
gratiating; but above all rather jumpy and nervous. [I felt I 
was handing her a real problem. 


Sure enough it was ingratiating, she exclaimed: “ 'Tch, 
tch—well! Ah, this is a sorry boat. Oh dear, dear, dread- 
ful! Ero 2 Vese. ONO. Fahnwum COCKPOaCies ayes MO niy 
a few. I with my foot, you know? But these... No, no; 
inacceptable.” We agreed that cockroaches can be any- 
where; but these—ah no. “ It is a thing for the steward,” she 
said; ““he must come see. And today we will f’t, f’t every- 
thing.” Gestures of vigorous disinfecting accompanied these 
words, and she bobbed herself out. 


After a minor hullabaloo in the passage a steward arrived, 
had a look, and also shook his head, condemning the bad con- 
dition of the ship. Then came the right steward for that 
cabin, a quiet, blond-haired man of forty or so, with eyes of 
blue, oh how blue as the sharp sea light caught them. He 
gazed at me and at the containing glass for a moment in 
silence, and into his face came an expression of sadness. 
“The Moors,” he murmured, “ the Moors.” He shook his 
head, saying nothing further. “The Moors! ” I exclaimed. 
“ What have los Moros todo with . . . ?” “ Well, you see, 
this ship was one of those which transported the Moors 
during the war.” We looked at each other. Yes, I should 
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hear from him cosas-de Espana, things of Spain today, that 
was Clear to me from the way he had said los Moros, When 
you know Spaniards at all you can assess them quickly—is it 
through the expression in their eyes, is it because of some- 
thing in their manner which I can only call “a certain 
bearing of the soul made visible? ” They are either the true 
ones who cannot accept defeat, who are morally incapable of 
ever coming to terms with Fascism, or they are the venial 
ones who are capable, in varying degrees, of putting up with 
the bad job it is. A few, only a very few, are Franco- 
favourers now. 

“ But hombre,” I said, “ the war is over since two years and 
four months! And there are still such traces of the Moors? ”’ 
“This ship is a poor kind of ship,” he said. ‘‘ Moreover, this 
disagreeable matter is simply typical, muy tipico of the whole 
thing, of the entire condition of Spain. What goes right there 
today? Nothing.’ And he looked at me irresolutely as if 
suddenly remembering that he had perhaps said too much— 
too much out of the suppressed volcano of indignation inside 
him. And then, as Spaniards of his kind do when they make 
up their intuitive minds about you, he took the full plunge. 
But first he looked at the door, which had remained open, to 
see if no one happened to be listening. 

“All of it is very bad you know,” he said, speaking quickly 
the whole time as if fearing to be interrupted by bells ringing 
or someone coming. “ We are in a dreadful state there. 
How much of this is known outside of Spain? Censorship, 
fear of reprisals prevents people writing or talking. I am 
from the North. I’ve been through the war—on the Re- 
publican side of course. I’m only here now due to protection 
because I spent so many years on this kind of job. If not, I 
would have been shot. As it is. . . . How many risks, how 
many persecutions. My family is constantly being worried; 
relations in prison; friends too. The shootings continue and 
one can see no end to them. All for having been with the 
Government; not more! I am not a rojo. I am a Re- 
publican, but it is false and absurd to blame the Communists 
and the Anarchists. The people and the parties of Spain on 
the Republican side fought a very fair and honourable war 
against this traitor Franco, against the Germans, the Italians, 
the Moors. And now the whole country is hungry. The 
extent of the lack of every kind of essential is incredible. 
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Prices for our own daily common things, olive oil, for in- 
stance . . . well, no one can pay them who is not actually 
wealthy. We go without. I don’t know how long it is since 
I have seen potatoes in the market of my village; eggs have 
disappeared. On this ship, food, yes, of course! ‘That is to 
make a good impression on the foreigners. Every time in X 
they go ashore and buy up half the market; we sail from 
Spain with far less, I can tell you! In Spain you could not 
find a meal like these in any hotel, no matter how much you 
paid. The country is full of discontent; really, anger is the 
better word. Even the Falangists don’t believe in their so- 
called system. What do you think of a system, a national 
system as they term it, which is ashamed to show itself to 
other powers? It calls itself a new way of living, el nuevo 
orden. Well, on a previous voyage we were ordered to call at 
a British possession; off came all the Falangist and Franco 
badges. It seems, doesn’t it, that they haven’t the face to be 
seen wearing them? ” He laughed with contempt. 


I asked him how it was that this ship, unlike others, had no 
radio news sheet put on the wall daily. “ Before we got to X 
we had it, only German and Italian and Falangist news, of 
course. Since then, as you have noticed, there is none. Nor 
will there be between here and our next port, nor after that, 
as we have to pass the British possession again where the 
English authorities will come on board.” 


I asked him if it was likely (as he had been in question a 
little before that date) that Franco would lead the Spaniards 
into the war as allies of Hitler. He was emphatic: ‘‘ That is 
impossible; 90 per cent of the people everywhere in Spain 
are pro-English. And what is there to go to war with? 
Besides the catastrophic food situation, the great proportion 
of works and factories is closed down. The temper of the 
people wouldn’t allow it, and the authorities know this; many 
of them would themselves be against it. The whole country 
is disorganised, very little is rebuilt, and if it were not for the 
large force of German troops in the Pyrenean region, well, 
many think that our people would have risen already in the 
North in some kind of organised rebellion. No, Franco 
cannot go to war. And as for us Republicans, we have the 
greatest hopes for the victory of England; that is our only 
salvation now.” A bell rang and he started. “ Don’t talk to 
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anyone on board, even you, as a foreigner, be very careful. 
The staff is composed of all kinds, and even amongst our- 
selves we say the minimum of what we feel.’”’ I assured him 
that the faces and manner of most of the bar and dinner 
stewards did not strike me as conducive to sympathetic con- 
versations about Spain, and he hurried out. 


I went for a look round the ship. Here hung Franco in 
the dining-room; here he was again over the Purser’s Office, 
neither of the portraits an outsize, both discreetly official. 
But what startled was the following notice: “If you are 
Spanish, speak Spanish; it is the language of the Empire.” 
The Empire! That of the Conquistadores. Even before the 
end of the war Franco and Suner had sent out proclamations 

‘to say that the 16th century empires of the New World 
should. one day return to, or be incorporated again with 
Spain. It seemed highly untactful to have this notice on a 
ship plying regularly once a month between Spain and one 
of those very Latin American Republics which had freed 
itself from Spain at the cost of a bloody war. 


On a balcony over the bar, where there were two writing- 
tables, hung the Spanish “ new order ” in a far more manifest 
form. Five large posters surrounded the “ Programme of 
National-Syndicalism ” (with its 26 points) on the middle of a 
wall in a position of honour. No passengers ever seemed to 
use this quiet cushioned place, so one could have studied the 
“ Programme ” without disturbance had it not been so dread- 
fully long—so turgid and nebulous. Much of it seemed 
epitomised in a short paragraph seen just before leaving X: 
“The Falangist Secretary of Valencia told Syndicalists that 
the main task of the Syndicates is to direct the feelings of 
Spaniards towards a national-religious-military sentiment, 
today respected, formerly ridiculed.” ‘The posters were not 
badly drawn, but the words on them a preposterous contra- 
diction of what Spain is today. One said: “Spain 
resuscitates.”’ Another: “ Spain has got there ”»—meaning, 
I suppose, “ has reached the goal of her redemption (?).” 
The third just had the word: “ Discipline.’ And the two 
others merely “ Arriba Espafia ” with the Fascist salute. On 
a lower inner deck, and close to a row of cabins, was a small 
chapel, open at one end, where the spectacle of nuns, priest 
and handful of congregation on their knees, deep in prayer 
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Onlookers By Elizabeth Shaw 


at the very moment that baggage and customs-house officials 
hustled by them on our arrival in port struck one as 
ludicrously incongruous. 


Still searching vaguely for the Radio News Sheet, despite 
my steward’s explanations, | came upon some little printed 
items which informed one that the American dollar is now 
worth 10 pesetas 95, that those who sail from Lisbon must 
pay in American ‘currency, but that those who come from 
Spain must do so only with coupons from the Letter of Credit 
they have had to procure from the Agency before starting. 
As soon as the ship reached X, said another notice, the 
Spanish Consul there would come on board “ for the purpose 
of handling any difficulties that the passengers might have ” 
—a remarkable form of control, of investigation of the 
Spaniards who get off: in that neutral country. That, for 
‘those who could sense the true import, was the Gestapo touch 
onboard. There was also a secret agent to watch passengers 
on each of these j journeys my steward told me later. 


Fully lighted, with an immense red and yellow Spanish 
flag painted on a sort of platform near its stern, specially 
illuminated with floodlights during the soft tropical darkness, 
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we proceeded gently northwards, safe from bombs and sub- 
marines and rough sea, but with the same feeling of tenseness 
noticeable already at the beginning of the voyage. In Re- 
publican Spain during the war it was impossible not be 
caught up immediately in some lively or serious conversation 
(generally both) on world matters; you were asked your 
opinion on how the country would be when peace had come; 
you were asked every day: “ What do the workers of Britain 
feel about our struggle? ” In short, Spaniards were the most 
friendly people on earth and they loved to talk with you. But 
now that peace had come to them—no, it was not peace on 
this, one of the few neutral ships left in the world, because it 
was Fascism. No free exchange of thoughts here between 
men. 


The bugs in the cabin appeared to have been conquered, 
but the possibility of their survival caused the steward to feel 
that he had a good alibi to spend a little extra time in there 
talking to me. Part of the routine of the ship, he informed 
me, was the system of watching practised by one on another. 
The stewardess, for instance, she had given several away for 
their expressed opinions. ‘This is current today in Spain, 
where the petty jealousies of villages often lead to executions 
and imprisonments. 


“Our war is over,” he told me, “ yet it is not over. It will 
never be finished as long as Franco rules. It will never end 
until this world war of now is won by England and by Russia, 
with the aid of the United States. An end to Fascism in the 
world! Already in the August of 1936 I feared the worst for 
Spain, feared that we could not win. Some of Mussolini’s 
aeroplanes coming to help the traitor generals had fallen on 
French Morocco; that was proof of Italian intervention al- 
ready during the very first week of the war. And now, if 
England should lose—but she cannot lose, surely?” He 
broke off, deeply moved. “ If that should happen it would be: 
the absolute end of us; in fact, it would be the end of the 
world. As for me, I should want to kill myself. But no, that 
cannot happen! Que toro, what a bull is Churchill! And 
you know, those like me, and they are the huge majority, well, 
our feeling is that England can never now make a com- 
promise-peace. Everything in the world has gone too far 


for that.” 
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Ail Tad SAN Ger sea 
Chinese poet who was 
educated in the United 
States and has now spent 
the best part of a year 
in Ellis Island awaiting 
deportation. While his 
fate is being argued about 
in Government offices he 
goes on writing. He is 
still on Ellis Island and 
still writing. 


Top Side 


“What is your name? ” 
“Wong Wan-Lee.” 
“What is your father’s? ” 
“Wong Chien-Lee.” 
“How old are you? ” 
“Twelve.” 
“Ys your father an American 
citizen? ” 
“ce Wes. 
“Where were you born? ” 
“Shin-Hi district, Mei- 
Kou village.” ~ 
“How old were you when 
your father was last 
home? ” 
“Let me see.” 
““No see, but tell.” 
“T was about six.” 
“No about.” 
S SOUSIX. a. 
“No so.” 
“cc Six.” 


“Did your father sleep in the same room 


with your mother? ” 


“ And you? 


“In the same room.” 


“Did your father sleep in the same bed with 


your mother? ” 
Siesta 


“On which side did your father sleep? ” 


““T don’t remember.” 
“ec ” 
You must remember. 


“No remember, officer no like,” 


says the interpreter. 
“T remember.” 
“Say it.” 


Chang Kwang-Yu 


Of Thee I Sing 


Many many thanks, Isle of Tears: 
And my tears? I—I shed none. 
Much obliged, my dear Uncle Sam, 
Ah, poet’s patron, a poem is done. 
Napoleon had his Isle of Elba, 
Poems there he wrote not even one. 
Shakespeare had many many poems, 
But no finger-prints under the sun. 
Oh Capitol Hill! Oh Capitol Hill! 
Where law-makers make law, put up a bill. 
Law-maker: you rest feet upon a table, 
Law-maker: you chew cigar, 

you read sweetheart’s cable. 
Of thee I sing! Of thee I sing! 
Toll the bell, let freedom ring! 
God bless my poem! God bless your pay! 
Upon your throne, this poem [I lay. 


“Sometimes left side, sometimes right side.” 


“That is all? ” 
*t Ves,” 


Paddy 'O’ Shea 


“You are not his son. And you should be deported.” 
“What is wrong, officer? ” asks the interpreter. 
“His father testified that he sometimes slept on his mother’s top-side-? 
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Cecil Beaton’s Twenty 
Years Montagu Slater 


| aa is no more wistful process than turning over the pages of a 
photograph album. We find it comic when the album belongs to our 
parents. It excites homesickness as well as laughter when the pictures 
record our dead selves. When the album covers a couple of generations 
you get an odd mixture of reactions to our past, their time. Cecil Beaton, 
who is the most fashionable photographer in England these twenty years, 
has joined in with his friend Peter Quennell to produce a photograph 
album with written commentary of life as they saw it from 1923, when 
Cecil Beaton first began to take photographs in London, to 1941. The 
result, “Time Exposure,” is an album that tells a story, a story that is 
at once comic, sinister and sad. When the historian of the next age 
takes it down from the shelves of the research library I wonder will 
he be disgusted or will he laugh? 

Let’s look at the pictures. It begins, 1923, with the Sitwells, Edith in 
a four-poster bed taking a breakfast tray from the hands of a turbaned 
Negress, Edith, Osbert and Sachaverell arranged triangularly on one print 
so that for every Sitwell right way up there are two the wrong way round. 
The album goes on with characteristic portraits of Gertrude Lawrence, 
Anna May Wong, Lady Oxford, Lady Pamela Smith, Lady Ottoline 
Morell. This is to give us the period flavour. Mr. Quennell meanwhile 
is booming like a March of Time commentator about literature. He is 
painting an age that fell flat. 

Lytton Strachey fell flat, he thinks, because his irony became senti- 
mental. The brilliance of Aldous Huxley “became his downfall.” 
Evelyn Waugh began as a novelist of ‘outrageous unself-conscious 
cruelty ” in a world “in which it seemed perfectly natural, indeed exces- 
sively amusing,” and ended as “ the imaginative defender of the English 
upper classes.” Mr. Quennell, you see, is writing an epitaph on all his 
contemporaries, but instead of tombstones he gives them Mr. Beaton’s 
photographs. Aldous Huxley is made to look like a magician in a white 
coat. Augustus John with outstaring eyes holds a candle to look for 
truth. Lord Berners steps unobtrusively behind a door so that you can 
see most of his house but only half of him. Mr. Jean Cocteau peers 
from the broken panes of a derelict railway station. Gertrude Stein hides 
from Miss Alice B. Toklas behind a Gothic column (but isn’t Miss 
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Toklas Miss Stein?). Mr. Quennell himself stands before what looks 
like a secular altar reading from the book of judgment. 


Soon after this excitement comes the page of party-going. It is best 
described in Mr. Quennell’s own caption. “ Party-going and dressing-up 
were at one time Mr. Beaton’s preferred amusements. He remembers a 
period when for eight or ten days at a stretch he did not ever confront 
the world in ordinary costume, but having removed his fancy-dress to 
go to bed stepped straight into a new disguise as soon as he emerged 
from slumber.” Turn the page and we see it all: the fancy dress 
court, king, queen and nobles, the cowboy naked but for hat and jock- 
strap, the footman with the dog’s head: dream symbols feverishly 
invented to keep from waking up to what? To New York it seems, when 
we turn the page, if that was waking. Mr. Beaton went to New York 
in the middle thirties. In his New York period, as we shall call it, he 
turned to fashion photography, for it had evidently become necessary at 
this point to commercialise the not-too-care-free gambols of party-going. 
But commercialisation gives Mr. Beaton’s fashion photography a sinister 
motif. Salvator Dali and surrealism had arrived: so the lady in the 
white frock with the black cloak poses in front of a fish net, and the 
one with the high hair-do poses against a jagged hole in the wall. Are 
we perhaps anticipating something? 


Not yet, says the ruthless commentator. . There is still some more run- 
ning away to do. The pages of the album flower into travel snaps. 
The commentator quotes from a period novel to provide the literary 
atmosphere. Running away? This is how it’s done. “Late in the 
afternoon the yacht reached harbour and everybody went ashore. Pink 
and yellow houses, tall, peeling, dilapidated, looking very like St. Tropez. 
There were the same cafés, the same oily rocking water, the same 
crystal jellyfish beneath the surface, the same smell of decaying 
vegetables and stagnant sewage. That night, the visitors, elegant 
and semi-naked, danced out of doors with some amusing local 
types beneath bare electric bulbs strung from tree branches. A 
man played on the accordion. The sailors they treated to fines-a-l’eau 
were polite but shy. No one could master the steps of le java... .” 
It is summer 1939. 


Hereabouts Mr. Quennell breaks away from photographs to describe a 
post-Munich journey across Europe trying to forget something. But 
sooner or later you get caught, and getting caught, as you discover, 
turning over the page, means becoming a sort of official photographer to 
our rulers. So we see Mr. Churchill, first close up and then across 
the Cabinet table, Mr. Eden at his desk, Mr. Bevin at the top of the 
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stairs, Sir Kingsley Wood like a black spot at the bottom of a panel of 
high-light, Lord Ironside of Archangel writing dispatches, and last a set 
of Royal photographs taken in Buckinghahm Palace. (By the by, hasn’t 
something happened in the meantime? Oh yes, of course, the war.) So 
we turn to the last pages and come to it. Evacuees in the country, 
dust-sheets in the town, then shelters, then hospitals, then air-raid 
ruins, a series of photographs of the ruins and debris in London 1941. 
Finis. In a poem, “The Waste Land,” written at the beginning 
to this period, T. S. Eliot anticipated the story. 

Falling towers. 

Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, Vienna, London. 

Unreal. 

It has been a curious journey. I suppose it has no other logical end, 
the death of it all and nothing to follow. The pictures make London 
as unreal in death as it was in life—to Mr. Beaton. But of course, 
London isn’t dead and wasn’t unreal, though to see that one needs 
another point of view and other people. There are many people whose 
experience between 1923 and 1941 pivots on quite a different series of 
events, for example, the General Strike, the recovery of the boom, the 
Wall Street crash 1929, the world crisis 1931, Invergordon, Hunger 
Marches, Abyssinia, the French Popular Front, Spain, China, Munich. 
From the story told from this aspect we may find ideas and we may 
find people for whom the bombing of London was one among other 
tragic incidents on a terrible but hopeful road to a very real future. 
As you are turning over the pages of the album these ideas occur in 
terms of the appearance of people. One or twice they strike Mr. 
Quennell, if obscurely, as when he writes this paragraph: “ Whereas a 
collection of Victorian photographs shows us men and women who for 
better or for worse seem to be married to themselves and the position 
they occupy, who brim the frame with a staid appreciation of their own 
importance, Mr. Beaton’s sitters bear no definite relation to the space 
they fill, Their surroundings rarely belong to them, or they to their 
background. And as if Mr. Beaton wished to give the quality of the 
pericd pictorial emphasis, he has persuaded his subjects into a variety 
of unexpected attitudes, going so far’at one period as to suspend them 
upside down, elsewhere imprisoning them in cloven tree-trunks or 
encouraging them to peep round curtains or through gashes in a 
paper sheet.” You can almost tell from looking at their portraits 
which of Beaton’s people has grasped a straw of reality and is not 
going to be entirely engulfed in the destruction of an unreal world. 
I’ve been counting the few faces in this book that resist. When Beaton 
shoots Picasso, for instance, whatever tricks he plays with the angle 
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and the background Picasso remains the same tough, solid traveller 
from Barcelona. There’s no getting him down with a fashionable camera. 
Georges Auric, the composer, resists. There’s no getting him down, 
either. Most of all, Sickert defeats the photographer entirely. There is 
a tough world and a real one and Sickert knows about it. This flimsy 
camera can’t stand up against him. It is extraordinary how the camera 
lets in the truth now and again. Mr. Quennell sometimes notices. 
The camera, he says, “ is an extremely curious instrument which here and 
there functions independently of the photographer’s wishes and becomes 
the interpreter of impulses of which he is not aware. Sometimes the 
gist of its criticism does not at once emerge. The portrait continues 
to impress, the fashion to charm us—till suddenly the trap is sprung and 
the deceit is revealed. We see the banality of a face, the vulgarity or 
absurdity of a dress or attitude. Both are irrevocably dated. They belong 
to the period album... .”” It can work both ways. There are two sorts 
of people, those who are alive and those who are dead but don’t know 
yet. Being alive consists, among other things, in taking nourishment, 
assimilating parts of the outside world. For the dead the process is the 
opposite. The outside world assimilates them. It is curious how the 
camera notices the difference, significant how some people will and some 
won’t go in the period album. 
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“*Cherry Orchard”’ 
aA Si © we} 
Distant Point’’ Nancy Cunard 


O NE wonders what the critics of the time found to write of Chekov’s 
“Cherry Orchard ” which I saw the other day at the New Theatre. It 
must have come as a shock to many, so revealing, so thorough is it in its 
portrayal (gently handled all through but none the less damning) of 
middle-class country life in the Russia of its day The characters are 
feckless people, pleasant people, trivial people, wasteful of life’s substance, 
intelligent people even, but without aim or direction; how desperately 
they want to get away from the boredom of life in the countryside. Grey 
lives; disappointed lives; the characters mill round in a circle with their 
“why are we here, what are we alive for?” Yet in it all is one with a 
deep social sense, an idealist who knows that one day man must live 
better and to some purpose everywhere in the world: Trofimov, “ the 
eternal student.” How many Trofimovs there were in old Russia; of 
these was the stuff of dreamers on the one hand, and on thei other, of 
anarchists, part-precursors of the Revolution. But in this delicate tragi- 
comic-ironic play even Trofimov comes and goes like one of the lost 
souls. Yet he has faith in himself. Things are going to change; it is 
impossible that the old order with all its misery and injustice should 
continue for ever. 

Although I think the play has a deeper meaning than somehow seems 
to come out in the actual presentation the acting is conscientious, and 
Mme. Ranevska is played with great distinction by Athene Seyler. You 
remember the story? She is the owner of the Cherry Orchard and has 
just come back from long years in Paris to her old country estate. Debts 
have accumulated and she is so improvident that it will have to be sold. 
What can be done? All of the family are thinking and thinking, but 
there is no other solution. Never mind. . . . “ These hours are so 
sweet in the lovely dusks and dawns of the cherished) landscape. All 
is the same, despite the passing years; her brother merely a little more 
eccentric; her adopted daughter has become the only one who really 
tries to run the place; the old footman, Firs, has got incredibly older 
and dotty with his interminable reminiscences; and Trofimov—can it 
be possible—yes, he is still a student. But here is a tiresome new element 
in it all: breezy, vulgar, energetic Lopahin, a merchant, who is con- 
stantly at her to sell the land for it to be converted into bungalows; the 
railway is now nearby and there will be tourists, the Cherry Orchard 
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can be cut down and made productive that way, doesn’t she see? But 
Mme. Ranevska is horrified: “bungalows sound so sordid.” It is 
pleasanter to dream under the trees in the forest, to think of Paris there 
too; maybe she will go back to Paris to her undeserving lover. And so 
they sit and chat and grow serious and worried over the impending fate 
of the Cherry Orchard, and recriminate with inconsequent bohemianism 
or become discursively self-accusatory. Here and there Chekov puts in 
an almost extraneous touch, like the mannish governess dressed in 
masculine sporting-clothes (the 1880’s) cleaning a gun. But she too in her 
solitude is like the rest: ‘ Who I am, or why I am, I don’t know in the 
least.”” Which is it all most—tragedy or small-talk? The two are com- 
pletely woven together around the central theme: oh, if we could only 
get away. ; 

Today we know that this longing to get away was not only from the 
land but from the whole nebulous. unhappy inner landscape. Yet in the 
student Trofimov’s long speech is a concrete and idealist-materialist faith. 
He stands under the forest trees and tells them: “ Humanity is going 
forward perfecting itself.” Man will attain to all, though in our country 
95 per cent of the people live like savages and the Russian intelligentsia 
waste their powers in talk, talk, talk And we, what are we good for? 
“Just to throw dust in each other’s eyes. Yes, I hate serious conversa- 
tions. It’s better to be silent.”” He broods. And then Mme. Ranevska 
gives a passing drunken tramp one of her last pieces of gold, while the 
servants have not enough food. 

Must the Cherry Orchard really be sold?) Maybe if Lopahin would 
marry the adopted daughter who is ready to sacrifice herself. . . . But 
time passes and the auction-day comes. And although they have said, 
“Well, what can’t be cured must be endured,” they are really very sad. 
But they give a party. And in the middle of it, and of their suspense 
over some last miracle that could happen, in comes Lopahin triumphant. 
He, whose grandfather and father were serfs, he who has risen thanks 
only to his own efforts, he, Lopahin, has outbid everyone; he has bought 
the Cherry Orchard; he wiil show them how one must keep abreast of 
changing times; he will cut it down and build the bungalows. Mme. 
Ranevska weeps unnoticed, and her daughter says, “we will go away, 
and plant a new one.” Lopahin’s triumph is a little hollow; for in this 
at least they are all firm; none of them, not even the cheeky young 
footman (who also longs for “ gay Paree”’) will stay with the new master. 
And as they end their packings the sound of the axe begins to ring. 

I think the end, simple as it is, and even perhaps “ sentimental” 
(that bugaboo of the English critic) is the master-touch of the whole play. 
Or was it that it stood out so much in this rather curious version of 
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Chekov’s classic? Realist in part, as much so as Dickens, with its picture 
of the times, its “types,” its psychology, symbolic underneath and all 
through, as much so as Ibsen, like all Chekov’s plays it makes admirable 
reading, gives a vision of that particular inner landscape of pre-Revolution 
Russia Throughout the long winter that is so much in Chekovs’ stories 
you feel the spring. Here it is Trofimov who brings the only colour into 
the nostalgic twilight; this colour is reality, and reality is on the march; 
it will get to its goal. He tells them as they bemoan the soon-to-be-lost 
beauty of the Cherry Orchard: don’t forget, the cherry trees are also 
oppressed with visions of serfdom. He says: you all talk and talk for 
ages and get nowhere. He advises Lopahin exulting over his purchase: 
don’t flap your hand as you do all the time (gesture of dismissal) “ and 
what’s more, when you pack souls into your bungalows, with measure- 
ments and computations .. . that’s just as bad.” Tha “eternal 
student” may be naif, a little priggish, uncertain of himself, but he 
knows that the future is going to be very different to the present and 
the past. 

Could they but have had a vision then of the future which is Russia’s 
today! What a contrast between “I can’t see what’s true and what 
isn’t” of life in the “ Cherry Orchard ” and the Soviet General’s words 
in Afinogenov’s Distant Point (1933), which is about a tiny rural station 
on the Trans-Siberian in Asiatic Russia 7,000 kilometres from Moscow. 
He is remonstrating with them for feeling so far from everything. Even 
distance, for a true Bolshevik, must not be felt to exist as an enemy thing. 
It can be conquered with all our miraculous new forms of science; by 
speed, machines, wireless. ‘We all have only one ‘ Distant Point ’— 
Communism,” he says. That is the terminus at the end of all the lines 
in the world And one day the world’s rolling-stock is going to fetch up 
in that station. 

The Unity Theatre gives a good performance of Distant Point. Its 
central themes are: do not despise the land, your mode of life and work 
there. Besides, here too are many new things to be done; there is gold 
which must be worked, a sable-farm can be started; these will increase 
the national communal good. An outstanding point lies in the exclama- 
tion of the General’s wife to the simple remote people of the steppe: I 
feel such friends with you all, and it’s only a few hours we’ve been 
together. That is because we all have the same aims; we all want the 
same thing. The people of “Distant Point” feel the same way to her. 
Never was there a better truth said, and how often it was said between 
some of us and the milicianos and peasants in Republican Spain during 
the war. 

Distant Point gives a good idea of new Russia. In the old days it 
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would have been a place in one of Chekov’s grimmest stories of drink, 
despair and hapless introspection, with the figure of a silent “ native,” 
a Yakut, in the background, treated as a racial inferior Today the station- 
master and the linesmen are comrades with the General; there is! no 
inferiority-superiority relationship between them nor between all and then 
till recently tribal Yahut. The General is travelling with his wife in a 
coach which meets with a mishap and has to wait for repairs in the little 
wayside station. They alight, make friends, spend al! the hours with the 
station-master and his family and staff, learn something of the life of 
the place. Types are portrayed: the exuberant 16-year-old daughter, a 
member of the Young Communists, trained and “highly organised ”; 
the ex-Red Soldier who feels he is not getting on in this remote place 
but must go to Moscow, make himself a career, perhaps grow famous; 
his delicious Yakut wife, proficient in wood lore and who sadly agrees 
that it is best for him to go; the switch-man “the only member of the 
Party here so there can never be any Party meetings; but never mind, 
we can discuss and study things together”; the young romantic guitar- 
playing telegraph operator; the huntress wife of the station-master and 
her conscientious husband; an old dirty one-time deacon who stands 
very much on the dignity of -his having become a dissident but who 
quotes the Scriptures and doesn’t believe in anything. But why must 
they not talk as the General’s wife tells them, of the Red Army, and why 
is she sad? Presently she gives them the reason: her husband is going 
to die in three months of cancer but doesn’t know it; that is why they 
are going to Moscow in this special coach; they have come from the 
Far Eastern Command. The warm-hearted reaction of three simple 
country people when this is told them is what would happen in any part 
of the world where the barriers between classes and races are down; but 
it is Russia’s honour to give the lead in this foremost of human values: 
man’s sympathy for man. Incidentally, this is happening in 1933; a war 
with Japan is in everyone’s mind as a permanent possibility, but as the 
General says: it is not the Japanese people who are our enemies, it is 
the militarists there. 

There is plenty of characterisation in the play, and it is very much of its 
time with passing touches which show some of the older people a little 
less externally sure of the “ new ways” and the younger already unques- 
tioningly natural in the knowledge that humanity is classless. The inter- 
change between Soviet cities and rural Soviet life is one of the great 
riches of the U.S.S.R. Today you can have your wireless in the forest 
by the camp fire and listen to voices in Tokio. Who would have thought 
such a thing possible? But there, it is just one of many miracles. “ But 
what of death? ” says the unbelieving dissident. Why is one afraid of 
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death? And then the General tells them: you have in front of you one 
who is not afraid, for I know I am going to die very soon This is really 
the implied message in the play: one must have courage to the very end, 
one must fight against an adversity and any odds; there is always a 
chance. And by the time the coach is ready to start again, it is the 
General, with just a mere chance that he may be cured, who has worked 
a change in the remote place that thought itself of so little importance. 
He has shown them that they are a link in the defence of all the Soviets, 
that gold is going to be worked here and the sable-farm started. The Red 
Soldier yearning for advancement and glory has changed his mind and 
realises he belongs here; the huntress will no longer keep the gold-dust 
she finds in the river for herself; she understands this too must become 
a part of the communal wealth of the state. ‘‘ But what’s the difference ” 
the believer-in-nothing had said; “ I was a linesman then, I’m a linesman 
now.” And the Communist switchman answered: “ Before, it was they 
who owned all the railways and what they do; and now, it is to me that 
all these things belong. That is the difference.” 


This is a play—but it is a page of reality out of Russia; one that it is 
good to see now. Do you think these people, all of these millions, are 
going to let Nazism, everything that is vile, conquer the immensity (arz 
not only the geographical immensity) which is Socialism? 


What Haldane told the 


British Association 


Like BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
three days meeting was well adver- 
tised as usual. There was the usual 
amount of wordage meaning very little 
and the usual Wellsian prophecies of 
long-term doom. Science was pre- 


sented with a seven-point charter 
based ‘on Mr. Wells’s “Rights of 
Man.” Towards the end of the 


second day I found one whom I 
believed to be one of the greatest 
living scientists fuming in a corridor, 
“The danger,” he said, “is that the 
public is taking the maunderings of 
these old gentlemen for the voice of 
science. The whole thing is doing 
harm.” 
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Two weeks before the P.E.N. club 
had also been meeting in London, 
and much the same thing happened. 
With a few significant exceptions 
the writers chattered vaguely about 
the future and offered unrealisable 
plans. They avoided like the plague 
the problems of the present day. 

The scientists weré at any rate per- 
suaded to ‘bring into their counsels 
Winant, Negrin, Benes, and still more 
to the point, Maisky. It was Maisky 
who gave the scientists the most 
resounding call to action they heard 
during their three days. As Maisky 
told them, this is the most scientific 
of all wars. Science and scientists 


“cannot and will not escape their 
duties.”” They must help to solve the 
immediate problems of today When it 
comes to planning for a new world 
then there is one country that has 
more experience than any other, and 
that is the Soviet Union. ‘“ However,” 
said Maisky, “‘ that is the music of the 
future. We should not lose sight of 
these distant aims and tasks, but we 
should never forget that good English 
expression, ‘ First things first.’’’ And 
the first thing is to win the war. 


Sitting part of these three days on 
the well-upholstered seats of the most 
historic science lecture theatre in 
Britain, I couldn’t believe that the 
scientists had taken that ‘“ good 
English expression” very much _ to 
heart. There were some _ telling 
exposures, both from left and right of 
failure, eand worse, to organise 
science for effective work in war. 
Here were the wise men of the earth 
—or some of them—and some of the 
statesmen. Should we accept the 
situation in which their exchanges are 
so very much words, words, words? 
It is a problem, clearly, of organisa- 
tion. J. B. S. Haldane in a hard- 
hitting speech which has not been 
widely reported, brought this out. We 
had been listening to Lord Samuel, 
who told us all about the official com- 
mittees supposed to organise science 
for war: and then to Professor A. V. 
Hill, who told us, for instance, how 
the Admiralty resist—or seem to resist 
—suggestions that they should pro- 
vide themselves with permanent scien- 
tific advisers, though it was true they 


have recently given themselves a 
research committee carrying two 
scientists—as compared with about 


working for the Ministry of 
Supply. But generally speaking, the 
note was one of complacency. We 
are doing very nicely. Everything is 
all right. It was at this point that 
Haldane got up and blew the gaff. 


fifty 


There are all tnese committees, and 
yet though Haldane had worked dur- 
ing the present war for the Army, the 
Navy and the R.A.F., he had not been 
set to work by any committee. He 
had just muscled in. “I am sure 
many of my colleagues,” he said, 
“know more than I do, but they are 
less pushful.” For this reason men 
and women in the services were being 
lost, were losing their lives when they 


might be saved if science and govern- 
ment were properly co-ordinated. 


There is one place where that 
happens, the Soviet Union. Haldane 
sketched the manner of organisation 
in the U.S.S.R. He told us how the 
Academy of Sciences branches out 
into organisations that touch every 
department of life. "The Academy’s 
relation to government can best be 
compared with the tie-up of our own 
masters to the Bank of England. But 
this close linking of science and 
government would be harmful if it 
were net for the active democracy of 
science in the U.S.S.R., the soviets of 
science workers, where plans are dis- 
cussed and fought over with a 
vehemence that would seen strange 
in any scientific circles here. Hal- 
dane told of scientific research based 
on the methods of dialectical material- 
ism with its emphasis on continuity 
between species, continuity between 
life and death: so it comes about 
that Soviet scientists have found a new 
kind of crop formed by crossing wheat 
with couch grass, have learned how 
to take the cornea from a corpse and 
graft it successfully in the eye of 
a wounded soldier, have taught the 
world how to store blood for trans- 
fusion and even to use the blood of 
dead men. 


Haldane’s speech brought a breath 
of reality into Albemarle Street. He 
was bringing news from a country 
where science is able to get on with 
the job and to put first things first. 
I couldn’t help thinking as I walked 
through the Royal Institution where 
the Association met, that this build- 
ing, itself one of the most gracious 
and least known of London’s public 
buildings, is a monument of the times 
when this country in its progressive 
phase, a century and more ago, knew 
how to put its scientists on the job. 
This building was where Sir Hum- 
phry Davy worked, helping to save 
the lives of thousands of miners in 
one research among many. This was 
where Faraday worked out the prin- 
ciple of the electric dynamo, basic in- 
vention of the modern world. And 
their science was successful most 
because it was intimately linked with 
the day-to-day demands of 19th 
century England. What has been done 
once can be done again. 
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Soviet Film in England 


S INCE the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the common struggle, and 
the growing closer bonds between our 
two countries, naturally there is 
revived colossal interest in all things 
Soviet, and particularly the cinema, 
which is the one art able to portray 
visually something of what that vast 
country is like. 

There are two agencies through 
which Soviet films reach the English 
public. One is through the Soviet War 
Néws Film Agency, Wembley Studio, 
Empire Way, Wembley Park (phone 
Wembley 3000) and the other the 
Anglo-American Film Corporation 
Ltd., of 123 Wardour Street, W.1 
(phone Gerrard 3203). The official 
English representative of the Soviet 
Committee for Cinematography is 
Mr. Ivor Montagu, well known for his 
consistent advocation—both theoretical 
and practical—of the Soviet film. 

The Soviet War News Film Agency 
deals with newsreel material, and short 
films, both of 35mm. and 16 mm., 
which can be used for ordinary cinema 
exhibition, or special shows, private 
meetings, etc. They have available at 
the moment the following films: (1) 
“The Anglo-Soviet Pact Signature ’’; 
(2) “War Comes to the U.S.S.R.” 
(Molotov’s speech); (3) ‘ U.S.S.R. for 
Victory ” (Stalin’s speech). They have 
in active preparation a war _ short, 
“Local Counter-Attack,” a film on 
Soviet Women, one on Soviet Miners, 
some Soviet singing and dancing films, 
and a series of dramatic two-reelers 
about incidents set in the Eastern 
Front, Jugoslavia, Poland, etc. The 
16 mm. copies are available from the 
Russia Today Society, 160 Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C.1 (phone Terminus 
6308) and via the Workers’ Film 
Association, Transport House, Smith 
Square, S.W.1 (phone Victoria 9434). 
The Anglo-American Film Corpora- 
tion deals with full-length feature 
films, whether documentary or play 
films and Mr. Herbert Marshall is 
their Supervising Director for this 
purpose. They have already issued 
“ONE DAY IN SOVIET RUSSIA” 
(edited by Sydney Cole) and will 
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by Herbert Marshall 


shortly be releasing “OUR RUSSIAN 
ALLIES,” another full-length docu- 
mentary showing how the Soviets 
prepared for defence through sport, 
physical training, Red Army 
manceuvres and the great mass parades 
throughout the Union. The commen- 
tators for this latter film will be J. B. 
Priestley, Major A. S. Hooper (the 
foremost British authority on the Red 
Army), and Mr. Charles Garner (the 
well-known sports commentator of the 
B.B.C.). The film is supervised and 
edited by Herbert Marshall. 


The first feature play film is now 
being dubbed, that is, Russian dialogue 
is being replaced by English dialogue. 
It is entitled “IN THE REAR OF 
THE ENEMY.” Produced in 1941 
it is about the fighting on the 
northern front in winter conditions, 
and is outstanding for its sheer sim- 
plicity and should have a wide popu- 
lar appeal, for you see the Red Army 
men in action. 


Other films that have now arrived 
and are being considered for English 


distribution, include the latest film 
of the great Ukrainian director, 
Dovzhenko, entitled ‘“‘ SHCHORS,” 


telling of the driving out of the 
Germans from the Ukraine at the end 
of the last war; “FRONT LINE 
COMPANIONS,” another war film, 
this time about the Women Auxiliaries 
of the Red Army; “ CHKALOV,” 
dealing with one of the greatest Soviet 
ace pilots who flew over the Pole to 
Southern United States non-stop; a 
very original full-length colour film 
called “THE LITTLE HUNCH- 
BACKED HORSE”; “A MEMBER 
OF THE GOVERNMENT,” about 
the development of a peasant woman 
from illiteracy to membership of the 
Supreme Soviet; “THE NEW 
TEACHER,” a story from a prize- 
winning scenario, of a girl who 
refuses offer of marriage until she has 
educated herself to the standards of her 
schcol-master lover; “ ALEXANDER 
NEVSKY,” a famous film by Eisen- 
stein, with music by Prokoviev. 


Besides these, there are many other 
documentaries, including: “THE 


MANNERHEIM LINE,” “SOVIET 
FRONTIERS ON THE DANUBE,” 
and “SOVIET VAUDEVILLE,” a 
musical short presenting the Lenin- 
grad Symphony Orchestra playing the 
“Waltz of the Flowers ” with classical 
ballet, Railway Workers’ jazz band, 
“The Dying Swan” with the leading 
Leningrad ballerina, Ulanova, scenes 
from “Rigoletto” from a Leningrad 
Opera Theatre, and a modern produc- 


tion of ballet based on the old legend 
of the free Cossacks ‘TARAS 
BULBA.” 


All these later films show the very 
finest quality of photography and sound 
recording as well as presentation, par- 


ticularly those of the Leningrad 
Studios. These are only a few of the 
many filins that are expected to 
arrive. 


Pen Club Conference 


The International P.E.N. Club 
Conference in London was addressed 
by Writers of many nations. Follow- 
ing are extracts from the speech of 
Mulk Raj Anand. 


Ir it is clear to you that the will of 
the Indian people is on the side of 
those who are fighting for decency and 
human values against the monsters 
who have bolstered up all the darkest 
forces in Europe against light and 
civilisation, then I want to beg the 
privilege to make a small complaint 
to you. I have always believed that 
one does not complain to people with 
whom one has nothing in common, 
that one only complains to those 
whom one loves, so I hope you will 
forgive me if I seem to hurt you. But 
I want to ask you something which 
has always seemed inexplicable to me. 
As you know, we have heard a great 
deal recently about Freedom and 
Democracy, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Atlantic 
Charter of Freedom, etc. Our is a 
heroic age but the genuine writer is 
a humble, essentially human person- 


ality. He is the least heroic of persons. 
‘That is perhaps why the only writers 
who are considered worthy in our age 
are ministers of state whose rhetoric 
and pomposity excuses all cliches. A 
great many words have been used in 
this conference too, so that while 
destroying several frontiers we seem 
to have built up some new frontiers. 
I do not want to build up a new 
boundary line of words. In no 
century have words been so com- 
pletely misused, misinterpreted, per- 
verted and made devoid of meaning 
as in ours. But we are writers whose 
stock-in-trade is words. The love and 
care of words, the defining of their 
meanings, their nuances, is our special 
responsibility. If then what is meant 
by the words Freedom and Democracy 
be what we all take it to be, then this 
is what I want to ask you: If the 
ideals of Freedom and Democracy are 
good enough for the ninety million 
Czechs, Poles, Dutchmen, Belgians, 
Norwegians and the other conquered 
peoples of Europe, why is it not 
thought fit to apply them to the four 
hundred odd million peoples of India? 


Art Goes Underground 


ile the past few weeks Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, the home of the 
Royal Academy, has suffered invasion 
of firemen’s wives, children, mothers, 
aunts, uncles, hundreds of people too 
“ normal” to have darkened the doors 
of the R.A. in their lives. 

At the same time, the Artists’ Inter- 
national Association went one better 
‘and staged an exhibition at Charing 
Cross in the underground _ station, 
catching the tube traveller and the 
tube shelterer off his guard. 


The show was staged on the Minis- 
try of Information stand. It con- 
sisted of 78 paintings and drawings. 
A dozen titles will indicate their sub- 
ject matter: ‘‘ Dive-bombing Convoy, 
Dover,” ‘‘Education in the Blitz,” 
“Defences on the Kitchen Front,” 
“Gas Main, King’s Road,” “‘ Bombed 
Streeter, ~ Crater,” “<Blitz,’ “ Poplar 
Hospital,’ ‘“ Incendiaries,’ “ British 
Restaurant, Coventry,” “ Ruin.” 

In short, the exhibition stood up 
against its neighbour in the National 


Si 


Gallery as a show of unofficial war 
paintings 


What is interesting is that the 
ordinary man cottoned on. I was 
shown a couple of score of the com- 
ments in the visitors’ book. You can 
tell with fair accuracy from hand- 
writing which critics have been, say, 
to a secondary school and _ which 
haven’t. I quote from (by my guess) 
the latter section. Here is one who 
scribbles his comment: “As London 
is today.” Another’s spelling is weak 
though his opinion is firm: “ In truth 
—Realaty.” 


I must admit that so far as the 
majority of the paintings are con- 
cerned, I differ from the critic who 
finds “ Realaty.” Are we perhaps too 
familiar with these subjects, ruined 
houses, sleepers huddled in_ shelter 
and tube, stretchers and canteens? 
Few of these painted records grip my 
imagination But then is it possible 
in the midst of it all to grip the sub- 
ject matter with the deep imagina- 
tion a painting calls for? Or is it 
enough that the painter “dips his 
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pencil in the hues of earthquake and 
eclipse ” ? 

I feel that the drawings are more 
consistently successful than the paint- 
ings—perhaps because the swift, witty 
or ironic comment is about all we 
really have time for. The James Bos- 
wells, “Depot Barber’s Shop,” “The 


Night Sergeant copped it,” and 
“Three volunteers—you, you and 
you! ”, the comic James Holland 


“Storming of Ibstone Woods,” are 
full of life and people. With a few 
exceptions, like Richard Murry’s sol- 
dier’s last kiss on the railway plat- 
form and Clifford Rowe’s painting of 
the dead and wounded being carried 
out on the morning after the raid, 
the paintings, in contrast to the 
drawings, are backcloths of death 
and destruction. Which makes me 
wonder whether the painters are all on 
the track of my friend’s “ Realaty ” ? 
Isn’t reality rather resistance, recovery, 
the come-back? Even so, the great 
thing ig to see art going to the under- 
ground station, the artist going to the 
people. 
M.S. 


By John Banting 
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